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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Genesis. Critically and Exegetically Expounded. By Dr. A. Dittmann. Trans- 
lated from the last edition by Wm. B. Stevenson, B. D. Edinburgh : T. & 
T. Clark. 1897. Pages, xii, 413. 
Genesis. Uebersetzt und erklart von Hermann Gunkel} GSttingen : Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht. 1901. Pp. 450. Price, bound, M. 9.50. 
Among all the books of the Old Testament, Genesis is in many respects the 
most important one, because it contains the Hebrew accounts of the origin of the 
world and the first development of mankind. It is, as it were, the main source and 
record of Hebrew anthropology. For this very reason, however, the Book of Gen- 
esis has been a stumbling-block to the world at large, and especially to those 
pious souls who see in the Bible the word of God and a literally inspired record of 
divine revelation. It is well known that the views contained in Genesis have given 
perhaps more occasion for irreverent jests than the ideas recorded in all the other 
books of the Old and the New Testament combined. The Book of Genesis contains 
many antiquated conceptions which collide with modern science, such as the crea- 
tion of woman from the rib of Adam ; the story of the Deluge, with all its impos- 
sible details : the size of the ark, etc. , etc. ; the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
not to mention traditions where the behavior of the patriarchs, which in our day 
would arouse serious censure, is recorded without comment or blame. We hail, 
therefore, the publication of Gunkel's much needed New Commentary as well as 
the translation of Dillmann's book on the same subject. 1 ' Modern criticism will 
considerably change our interpretation of the Bible but it will at the same time 
take the wind out of the sails of flippant scoffery. 

Dr. A. Dillmann, late professor of theology in the University of Berlin, needs 
no recommendation. His work is known in the theological world as thorough and 
scholarly. He is reliable in his criticism and yet remains a theologian, bearing in 
mind the religious significance of the ancient Hebrew documents. The translation 

lThis book forms the first volume of Dr. W. Nowack's Handkommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment. 

2 Stevenson's translation of Dillmann's Genesis appeared three years ago and should have 
been mentioned sooner in our pages but the book is not as yet out of date and deserves the 
attention of the public. 
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is done with great care by Prof. Wm. B. Stevenson, of Edinburgh, and we do 
not hesitate to say that the English version is rendered much handier than the 
German original by a good index and the division of the material into paragraphs, 
by avoiding the use of contractions and abbreviations as much as possible, and by 
relieving the text through the introduction of footnotes. Some additional references, 
as for instance to Robinson's Palestine, are very commendable and make the book 
more serviceable. 

Professor Gunkel is known to our readers by his contribution to The Monist on 
the Hagar legends, and is generally recognised in theological circles as a very able 
and competent man. He has made a specialty of Genesis, and it is in the line of 
investigations of documents on primitive history that he has established his reputa- 
tion. His book, Schopfung und Chaos, is a very keen analysis of the Hebrew 
traditions of the origin of the world and the Jewish-Christian eschatology in their 
relation to Babylonian mythology. Gunkel urges that the history of Jewish thought 
ought to be considered in the frame of the general history of the Orient ; or, in 
other words, we must conceive the development of Jewish religion in its connexion 
with Babylonian as well as Egyptian civilisation. Thus, he traces in the Old Tes- 
tament the influence of the Babylonian Marduk myth and shows how it was 
utilised by the Hebrew prophets and historians. 

The same plan of comprehending the literature of the Old Testament in its 
connexion with the world-culture of Oriental antiquity, has by Professor Gunkel 
been made a principle in working out the present commentary of the book of Gen- 
esis; and he insists above all on the fact which is now established in theology, that 
Genesis contains legends. This is not to be lamented by the pious, for poetry, and 
especially the saga, is an important vehicle of religious thought. It is in many re- 
spects better fitted than history to transmit religious sentiment ; and the objection 
which has been made to this conception of Old Testament literature is based on 
the error which confounds legend and lie. Legends, though they are not histor- 
ical, can as little be called lies as poetry can, for legends are decidedly a branch of 
poetry. Now, we have no objection to poetry as a vehicle of religious sentiment. 
The Bible contains psalms, and it is universally granted that the Book of Job is 
not a historical, but a poetical, book, — a religious epic. Why should one of the 
most important branches of poetry, the literature of sagas, be absolutely missing 
in the Bible ? 

The preface to Gunkel's Commentary on Genesis contains an explanation of 
the principles which guided him in his work. The learned author discusses the 
literary dress of the Genesis sagas, shows that they are poetry and not history, and 
that by treating them as history we wrong their authors as well as the traditions, 
and involve our own religious conception of the Bible in inextricable errors and 
perplexities. He insists that it is the duty of the exegetist to re-establish the sense 
in which the writer of these records wished the legends to be understood, and also 
to try to comprehend their genesis. 
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The commentary itself does not enter deeply into the details of the Hebrew 
text, not so much, for instance, as does Dillmann. Professor Gunkel refers his 
readers for linguistic text criticism to prior publications which have settled as far 
as possible most of the difficult problems, and are not antiquated by his new work 
on the same subject. 

The printing of the translation is done in such a way that by a difference in 
type the reader can easily see at a glance the additions to the original text. The 
text is arranged according to the sources and shows separately the priestly writ- 
ings and the Yahvist accounts. The idea of abandoning the old division of chap- 
ters and replacing it by a new system according to the nature of the text, is a great 
help to the reader. The comments are, as a rule, concise and contain all the refer- 
ences requisite to the explanation of the text. 

Upon the whole, the book will prove as useful as it is interesting. It is not 
only a commentary serviceable to the theologian, but will also be of help to the 
anthropologist and folklorist. p. c. 

The Spiritual Life. Studies in the Science of Religion. By George A. Coe, 
Ph. D., John Evans Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in 
Northwestern University. New York : Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati : Curts 
& Jennings. 1900. Pages, 279. Price, $1.00. 
The organised and technical study of individual and class religious phenomena 
is of rather recent date. The historical and ethnological method of investigation, 
which is founded on the genetic or evolutionary point of view, has been pretty fully 
exploited since Tylor's original and thoroughgoing elaboration of its possibilities 
(1870-1871), and the materials and critical results thus accumulated have shed a 
flood of light on the development of objective religion, as distinguished from sub- 
jective individual religion. The systematic psychological study of this latter field 
is quite new. Our readers will find a good characterisation of its method and aims 
in Professor Leuba's article in the January Monist of this year, and they will also 
gain some idea of its problems from the statements quoted below from the frank 
and well-written work of Professor Coe which we are here considering. We will 
let Professor Coe state his case in his own words. He says : " The studies here 
presented have been undertaken in response to a conviction that, in the interest of 
both science and religion, a new intellectual attitude is necessary with respect to 
the facts of the spiritual life. The religious processes taking place around us and 
within us must be observed with all the precision that modern psychological meth- 
ods and tools render possible. For, whatever else religion may or may not be, it 
is at least a mass of ascertainable states of consciousness ; and in the absence of 
information to the contrary we must presume that such states can be analysed and 
described, and that their relations to one another and to the recognised laws of the 
mental and bodily life can be to some extent determined. What is needed is an 
examination of the facts as such, without reference to their possible bearing upon 



